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Among the States 


Increased Gasoline Taxes.—The South Dakota leg- 
jslature has adopted an act increasing the gasoline tax 
rate from four to six cents a gallon. Proceeds will be di- 
yided equally between the state highway fund and the 
counties, and will be used for matching federal-aid high- 
way funds and construction of farm-to-market roads. In 
Mississippi a bill to increase the tax rate from six to 
seven cents per gallon has been passed by the House, pro- 
ceeds to be used only for state highway purposes. The 
South Carolina Senate defeated a bill to increase the 
gas tax from six to seven cents per gallon. A bill intro- 
duced in Massachusetts would raise the rate to four 
cents. In Idaho, Kentucky, Maryland, New York, 
and Virginia proposals are under consideration to 
tighten the administration of existing fuel tax laws and 
dose loopholes in them. 


Passenger Car Taxes.—New Jersey residents pay the 
lowest taxes on private automobiles, according to a 
recent nation-wide survey by Griffenhagen and Asso- 
ciates. ‘The survey, based on a medium priced passenger 
car, included state and local property and license taxes, 
and state motor fuel taxes. Annual taxes in the five states 
with the lowest totals of such taxes (New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Delaware, and Wisconsin) ranged from 
$29.95 to $41.00. Those in the five states with the highest 
levies (North Carolina, Kansas, Nebraska, Ken- 
tucky, and Virginia) ranged from $78.50 to $93.62. 


Texas Special Session.—On call of Governor Allan 
Shivers, the Texas legislature met in special session from 
January 31 to March 1. Chief business was the appro- 
priation of approximately $20.6 million to operate state 
mental and tuberculosis hospitals and special schools for 
the fiscal year beginning September 1. Faced with a pos- 
sible deficit for the current biennium, the legislature in- 
creased the cigarette tax one cent for hospital buildings 
and raised tax rates 10 per cent on about twenty items 
through amendments of a 1941 omnibus tax act. The 
legislature also enacted five bills to stiffen penalties for 
sex crimes, authorized creation of rural telephone coop- 
eratives, and appropriated $1,350,000 for a radiological 
laboratory at Houston. 


South Dakota Special Session.—A consumer power 
districts bill, designed to help the state use power devel- 
oped by Missouri river basin development projects, was 
enacted by a special session of the South Dakota legisla- 
ture, which adjourned February 17th. 

Such a proposal had been rejected at previous sessions. 
After months of investigation by a fact-finding committee 
appointed by Governor George T. Mickelson, however, 
the legislature adopted a measure similar to that recom- 
mended by the governor and committee. 

The session also approved enabling legislation permit- 
ting cities to cooperate in low-rent housing and redevel- 
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opment projects. Appropriations of $1.2 million to match 
federal highway grants were approved, and a 2 cent gas 
tax measure was put through which is expected to raise 
$3 million annually. This will be split between the state 
trunk highway and county roads. 

Commenting on the consumer power law and the work 
of his fact-finding committee, Governor Mickelson said 
the legislation represented “more study, more thought 
and more deliberation than any other bill in the four- 
teen years I’ve been in state government.” 


Louisiana Special Session.—The Louisiana legislature 
met in special session from March 5 to 16, primarily to 
enact a codification of the statutes. The new code, pre- 
pared by the Louisiana Law Institute, is the first com- 
plete recodification in Louisiana since 1870. Provision 
was made for continuing revision in future. The legis- 
lature also appropriated approximately $8 million from 
surplus funds for road and school lunch purposes. 


Wisconsin Water.—An investigation of surface and un- 
derground water supplies is being undertaken by the 
Wisconsin Joint Legislative Conservation Committee. 
Declining water level has resulted in the sinking of 
deeper and deeper wells in metropolitan areas, and the 
further need for water generally has plagued the com- 
mittee. It also will examine conflicting interests of farm- 
ers seeking more water for irrigation, conservationists 
seeking to maintain existing water levels for fish, and in- 
dustrial interests and metropolitan areas desiring addi- 
tional supplies for drinking and industrial purposes. 


Western Highways.—The Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Highway Policy Problems held its first meeting 
February 17 and 18 in Salt Lake City, Utah. Represen- 
tative Ralph T. Moore of Oregon was selected perma- 
nent chairman. It was agreed that committee discussions 
should be limited to problems upon which it was be- 
lieved some agreement could be reached in time to pre- 
sent a uniform program to legislative sessions in 1951. 
Discussion led to agreement on several aspects. 

The committee recommended that statutes relating to 
conviction of drunken drivers be amended to provide 
that the convicting court be given discretionary power to 
suspend licenses of first offenders for periods up to one 
year and to provide mandatory suspension of licenses of 
second offenders. 

It was agreed that highway markings should conform 
to one of the alternatives fixed in the Manual on Uni- 
form Traffic Control Devices adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials and that all traffic 
control signs and devices on state highways should be 
under exclusive jurisdiction of state authorities. 

It recommended legislation requiring that records of 
convictions of out-of-state major traffic violators be for- 
warded to their states of residence. 
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The committee indicated its interest in the reciprocity 
provisions relating to license registration now in opera- 
tion between Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and 
agreed to study this system further with a view to its ex- 
tension to all western states. 

Recognizing that in the absence of definite informa- 
tion equitable highway-user taxation and size limitation 
policy must be arbitrary, the committee agreed that 
short and long term surveys should be undertaken to pro- 
vide the information. Efforts will be made to pool re- 
sources of the western states in effecting such studies. 


Connecting Super Highways.—New Jersey has begun 
work on a $230 million turnpike which will extend 118 
miles from the George Washington Bridge across the 
Hudson to Deepwater, opposite Wilmington, Delaware. 
The toll road will be built on gently banked curves for 
travel up to 70 miles an hour by trucks and automobiles. 
Scheduled to be open for traffic on November 1, 1951, it 
is envisioned as the eastern section of the nation’s first 
transcontinental highway system. It is hoped that by No- 
vember, 1953 a link will connect the New Jersey road 
with the Pennsylvania Turnpike, which in turn will 
connect with the Ohio Turnpike, scheduled for comple- 
tion iN 1955- 

Meanwhile, New York state is at work on its “thru- 
way,” which will enable a motorist to travel 468 miles 
from the Pennsylvania boundary in Erie County past 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, and Albany to New 
York city without meeting towns, traffic lights, grade 
crossings, or intersections. Eventually New Jersey prob- 
ably will extend its new turnpike north of the George 
Washington Bridge to meet the New York thruway at 
Palisades Park. No plans are being made to do this now 
as New York has completed only two small sections of 
its project. 

Highway Planning Studies.—The Rhode Island leg- 
islature has approved a law providing for an eleven- 
member special legislative commission to study long- 
range highway planning. Bills also have been introduced 
in the New York Senate and House to create a nine- 
member commission with citizen representation, well in- 
formed on highway-user needs. The commission will 
study dangerous traffic conditions and the administration 
and financing of state and county highway systems. It is 
to prepare a comprehensive plan for road construction. 
The Georgia legislature has passed a law creating a 
state highway board. One of its duties shall be to provide 
long-range planning for construction and paving of 
state roads and bridges. 


Oregon Revenue and Expenditure.—Taxes levied 
against property in Oregon increased from approxi- 
mately $48.4 million in 1940 to more than $122 million 
for the current tax year, according to a cost of govern- 
ment survey by the state tax commission. 

Of every dollar of state income, 86 cents was derived 
from state sources; federal aid accounted for the remain- 
ing 14 cents. The personal income tax produced 25, cents 
and gasoline taxes 15, cents. 

Of the state’s revenue dollar, 29 cents went for high- 
way construction and maintenance, 26 cents for educa- 
tion, 17 cents for public welfare, 7 cents on natural re- 
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sources, 6 cents for hospitals and institutions, 4 cents for 
general governmental activities, and 11 cents for other 
expenses. Expenditure on state highways last year—$4i4 
million—was nearly four times that of 1940—$11.4 mij. 
lion. In the same period the state’s contribution to edy. 
cation jumped from $4.9 million to $36.6 million, 


Minnesota Taxes.—A study of excise and death taxes jy 
being made by the Minnesota Interim Tax Committee 
under the chairmanship of Representative Frederick p. 
Memmer. Property and income tax levies also are being 
examined in preparation for the commission's report to 
the 1951 legislature. 

Meanwhile the State Liquor Control Commission has 
reported that the bootlegging which, it was predicted, 
would accompany an increase in liquor taxes last year, 
never materialized. Strict enforcement and cooperation 
with local law enforcement officers have held illicit sales 
to a minimum. 

Unemployment Compensation in Washington.—The 
Washington state employment security department re. 
ports that the state paid out $35 million in unemploy. 
ment compensation in 1949. This figure, second highest 
reached in Washington, has been exceeded only by the 
$47 million paid in 1946. Payment for jobless benefits in 
1948 approximated $19 million. 

Washington workers reported 808,000 more weeks of 
unemployment in 1949 than in 1948, despite fewer labor 
disputes. State officials credited this partly to bad winter 
weather. 

Although benefit payments from the unemployment 
compensation fund exceeded employer contributions by 
about $1.4 million in 1949, the balance in the fund was 
$1.8 million over 1948 at year’s end. This was due to 
funds received from the federal government. The fund 
held nearly $50 million at the close of the year. 


Virginia Studies.—More than twenty research studies 
have been ordered by the 1950 General Assembly in 
Virginia. As of mid-March twelve had been assigned to 
the Virginia Advisory Legislative Council and ten to 
other agencies or special commissions. Among the sub 
jects involved are urban-rural relations, including an- 
nexation; Virginia-Maryland fisheries problems; reappor- 
tionment of the state’s legislative districts; means of 
reducing the volume of special private, and local legisla- 
tion introduced at legislative sessions; sex crimes and 
laws to handle sex criminals more effectively; a proposal 
to establish in all public schools a program containing 
the courses “which are basic to education”; and plans 
for celebration of the centennial of Woodrow Wilson's 
birth. 

Future School Enrollment.—Approximately 10.5 mil- 
lion more children will be enrolled in elementary and 
high schools throughout the states in 1959-60 than was 
the case in 1946—47, it is predicted by the March issue of 
School Life, journal of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The magazine pointed to a 1950-51 elementary 
school enrollment more than 900,000 higher than that of 
this year. Peak rise was foreseen for 1952-53—an expected 
increase of almost 1.6 million in elementary pupils over 


1951-52. 
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Why State Planning and Development? 


By F. A. Pitkin 


Executive Director, Pennsylvania State Planning Board* 


HEN you start looking for the beginning 

date of state encouragement of economic 

development, you keep thumbing back- 
wards in the history-book more than you ever ex- 
pected when you started. 

George C. Smith, President of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce and one of the nation’s 
top authorities on industrial development, sets the 
date at 1655. In that year, Massachusetts Bay Col- 
ony had a law which made yarn-spinning a com- 
pulsory industry in every household. In the same 
year, mechanics living in Virginia were forbidden 
to plant corn and tobacco. The latter requirement 
was presumably to force the mechanics to ply their 
trades and to keep them out of competition with 
the corn and tobacco farmers. 

Mr. Smith points out that fostering industrial 
development by action of a local government took 
place even earlier, in 1643. In this year, the Town 
of Braintree, Massachusetts, gave Governor John 
Winthrop 3,000 acres of land with the understand- 
ing that he would use it to build an iron-works. In 
1648, Governor Winthrop’s son, John, Jr., was 
given 3,000 acres of land upon the condition that 
he build a salt-works and produce 100 tons of salt 
each year. 

In Pennsylvania the enlightened policy of Wil- 
liam Penn expressed itself in the practical form of 
encouraging the growing of flax and the weaving 
of linen among the settlers of Germantown, so that 
by 1690 a “linen manufactory” had been set up, 
sheep raising had been encouraged, and a woolen 
mill was at work turning out “fine stuffs and 
serges.” 

Many of the early industries of Pennsylvania 
which have become increasingly important to the 
state’s economy were made possible through the 
support of Penn and later through financial aid 
by the colonial government, such as a mill for 
making corduroys, established in 1778, and the 
appropriation in that same year of one hundred 
pounds to assist John Hague in manufacturing 
machines for carding cotton. 

Such early interest of the colonial government 
in the development of its territory had led to the 
establishment in 1764 of the very active Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Encouragement of Manu- 
facturers and the Useful Arts. 

*Mr. Pitkin is President of the Association of State Plan- 
ning and Development Agencies. 
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One of the state’s earliest major ventures into 
the field of finance came in 1793 when we char. 
tered the Bank of Pennsylvania, which was capital. 
ized for $3 million, $1 million of which was fur. 
nished by the commonwealth. 

But our most ambitious entry into state devel. 
opment came in the 1830's and 4o’s, during which 
time we completed and operated 7g0 miles of canals 
and 117 miles of railroad. These canals and rail- 
roads were all undertaken at state expense, and, 
during the thirty years that we had them, the com- 
monwealth went into the red something like $57.8 
million. The commonwealth pulled out of the 
transportation business when it was apparent that 
to continue meant to go bankrupt. 


‘ie REASON that Pennsylvania dug canals and 
built railroads 100 years ago was fundamentally the 
same reason that is behind our present program 
of state planning and state development. We were 
keeping up with the Joneses, and in 1826, New 
York state was the Joneses. New York was building 
the Erie Canal. This would connect the Port of 
New York with the Great Lakes and the rapidly 
developing West. To save the pre-eminence of 
our own port of Philadelphia, we also needed 
routes to the West, one which would connect the 
Delaware River with Lake Erie, and another which 
would connect the Delaware and the Ohio River. 

The commonwealth of Pennsylvania poured 
nearly $60 million into the ill-fated transportation 
system, and when it closed out its holdings there 
undoubtedly was a general feeling that a great deal 
of money had been wasted. But looking at it today, 
we are quite certain that the money was not wasted, 
that the economic health of the state today owes 
a lot to that early investment. 

Pennsylvania, of course, was not alone in going 
into the banking and transportation business to 
encourage the development of the state. Maryland 
subscribed half of the original capital for the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Generous gifts of state- 
owned lands to railroad companies were the rule 
rather than the exception. In the West the en- 
couragement of railroads was left more to the local 
governments than to the state government, Toward 
the end of the railroad construction period, local 
politics revolved generally around the efforts of 
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the community to entice a railroad to pass through 
it, and the efforts of railroad agents to induce the 
local community to grant greater subsidies. 

The actual encouragement and promotion of 
new industries was a live subject in the South in 
the decade prior to the Civil War. In 1845, and 
again in 1852, conventions met to discuss the pro- 
motion of manufacturing and foreign trade for the 
South. At Memphis, in 1853, a trade convention 
appointed a committee to prepare and distribute 
a report on the facilities for manufacturing cotton 
in the South. In the next year, a convention at 
Charleston recommended that each state appoint 
a state committee on manufacturing. 


= of tabulating the growth of state plan- 
ning and development year by year, we might take 
a look at the things government is doing that in- 
fluence economic growth. The truth is, of course, 
that there are very few actions by state and national 
governments that do not directly affect economic 
development. The perennial issue of high tariff— 
low tariff—free trade is purely and simply an eco- 
nomic question. Every measure enacted by any 
governmental unit that raises or lowers taxes has an 
intimate connection with economic development. 
The farm price support program is an important 
influence on economic development—its backers 
believe it improves economic welfare, its opponents 
believe it destroys economic welfare. Every city, 
every county, and every state is in the transporta- 
tion business when it builds, repairs, and maintains 
streets or roads. The nation is in the transportation 
business through its postal subsidies to railroads, 
airlines, and steamship lines. 

There is no question of any state not being active 
in economic development. Each of our states is 
involved in economic development and is influenc- 
ing economic development—whether favorably or 
unfavorably and whether deliberately or unwit- 
tingly. Therefore, each of our states should be in- 
terested intelligently in the subject. The question 
is, what will the state do, how effectively will it 
function, and through what administrative agency 
will it operate? 

Simply stated, a government's job is to do those 
things cooperatively for the people which they can- 
not do for themselves individually. As our nation 
grows older and our civilization becomes more 
complicated, the problems can be attacked only 
through increasing governmental activity. It was 
only a litthke more than 100 years ago when we in 
Pennsylvania learned that highway construction 
and operation was a cooperative governmental job. 
In 1832, we had some 3,000 miles of toll roads, 
three-fourths of which were built and operated by 


private companies. ‘There were 200 of these private 
corporations. Almost without exception, the private 
road was a financial failure. Their owners aban- 
doned them and they became public highways. 
The commonwealth took them over, and together 
we have done what we could not do as individuals. 
The importance of our roads and the dependence of 
our entire economy on modern state highways is 
too obvious to need pointing out. 


Se FAR, I have said nothing about the beginnings 
of state planning. This is because state planning has 
been present from the very instant that we first or- 
ganized government for states. Harry Schacter, 
President of the Committee for Kentucky, has de- 
fined a planner as “a man who injects orderly 
thinking into a chaotic future.” Fully half the de- 
cisions made by our state administrators and our 
state legislators are attempting to do that very 
thing: inject orderly thinking into an uncertain 
future. 

I once asked an industrial economist if he could 
tell me the percentage of a private industry's budget 
which was used for planning. 

He thought a while before he answered: “If you 
mean by that, the amount of money that shows up 
in the annual report under the heading ‘Planning,’ 
I would have to answer that it is very small—in 
fact, more often than not there is no such heading. 
But the actual amount of money spent by an in- 
dustry in planning is really very large. To get the 
figure, you would have to include all the money 
spent on product and manufacturing research, all 
the money spent on market analysis and research. 
And you should include something between 75 
per cent and go per cent of all the efforts of top 
management in the industry.” 

State governments and top management in state 
government plan, whether or not they admit it or 
call it by the name of state planning. Your legis- 
lature plans when it decides that one road should 
be improved rather than another, when it decides 
that one mental hospital is to be enlarged rather 
than another, and when it decides that a mental 
hospital should get a building this year instead of 
building new facilities at a state park. 

But of course, state planning as we know it 
today, is different from the unavoidable “planning” 
that I have cited above. State planning tries to line 
up all the material facts bearing on any state prob- 
lem and then to find a solution to that problem. 

I do not think that I am over-stating the possi- 
bilities of state planning when I say that it would 
have saved the state a lot of money and a lot of 
headaches if they had had a state planning board 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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The Case for the Toll Turnpike 


By T. J. KAvER 


Director, Department of Highways, State of Ohio 


In this and the following article two heads of state highway departments in 
the Middle West present their views on toll roads—the first for and the second 
against 


N 1949 the legislature of Ohio saw fit to enact 
the Ohio Turnpike Act under which the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission now functions. This 

legislation is an acknowledgment of the necessity 
for meeting today the transportation problems 
which tomorrow will bring. Each stage in the de- 
velopment of our modern civilization has been 
caused by a specific advancement in the facility of 
transportation. The automotive generation of today 
takes for granted speeds of 70 miles per hour and 
demands those features in the public highways 
which will make such speeds comfortable and safe 
of accomplishment. 

The very nature of road construction makes it 
impossible to keep pace with the advances of auto- 
motive engineering. Private industry is capable of 
developing the financial support which enables it 
to keep abreast of the demand for fast, powerful 
vehicles. Our highway engineers, however, are woe- 
fully behind the needs of modern transportation, 
even though they have done wonders with the lim- 
ited resources at hand. Because public finances 
inevitably lag behind demand, it is necessary that 
highway planning be projected far into the future 
to anticipate the needs of the years to come. We 
are, therefore, forced to think in terms of these 
broad super highways with their gentle curves and 
controlled grades, separated intersections, and other 
trafic and safety features, wherever the incidence 
of traffic is great. The toll turnpike is a means by 
which such highways can be provided almost 
overnight. 

Turnpikes are not new. The toll roads of many 
years ago are greatly responsible for the develop- 
ment of our nation. In the early days government 
funds were not available for the development of 
roads, and in the true American philosophy of free 
enterprise, private capital made the venture and 
filled the need. Government funds eventually 
caught up with highway needs and the toll road 
virtually disappeared in the United States with the 
advent of the railroads and their continued success 
over the past several generations. Only recently has 
the private financing of bridges and highways been 
revived and only because normal highway revenues 
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were not provided to keep pace with highway trans. 
portation needs. 

Revenue financing is founded on the fundamen- 
tally honest principle of the user himself paying 
directly for the service he receives. If one drives 
over the Maine Turnpike or the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, or one of the many toll bridges now in 
operation, he pays a toll for the service he receives. 
If he never has occasion to use the facility, he is 
not taxed to furnish a free facility for others. Even- 
tually and inevitably, these revenue refunding proj- 
ects are cleared of debt and revert to public control 
as free facilities. 

Enthusiasm for the toll revenue method should, 
under no circumstance, mitigate the obligation of 
the responsible officials to the investing public. 
There must be thorough and objective investigation 
by experienced engineers and economists to make 
certain: 

1. that there is an urgent public need for the 
project; 

2. that the project is technically feasible and 
economically sound. 

Proof of the necessity for these safeguards and 
evidence of their successful employment are found 
in the Pennsylvania Turnpike projects. The orig- 
inal and unique turnpike was placed in operation 
only after extended delays, due to divided opinion 
as to concept, and serious problems as to financing. 
Its early years were rendered doubly difficult by 
wartime curtailment of transportation, particularly 
the rationing of gasoline. 


Ee THE brief period since the end of hostilities, 
the basic project has proved, to the satisfaction of 
its supporters (and to the consternation of its 


critics), to be successful in every respect. Usage by 

both private and commercial operators has con- 

sistently exceeded the predictions of the traffic and 

revenue consultants, Operating and maintenance 

costs have stayed within reasonable bounds after 

more than a decade of heavy truck traffic. 
(Continued on Page 86) 
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Free Roads the Only Sound Solution 


By CHARLEs M. ZIEGLER 


Michigan State Highway Commissioner 


WIDE interest has been evidenced in the sub- 
ject of toll roads. I recognize that toll roads 
could be a logical solution to certain high- 

way needs in some sections of the country, either 
because of mountainous terrain separating two large 
cities quite a distance apart, or to provide access 
to a congested city like New York, especially if 
state highway revenues were inadequate. Generally 
speaking, however, I deplore toll roads for many 
reasons, not the least of which is that they are con- 
trary to the concept of our democracy. 

Americans resent barriers placed in their paths, 
particularly barriers which interfere with their free 
movements. The average citizen is not unwilling to 


pay for privileges which contribute to his con- 


venience or utility, but he dislikes his progress to be 
halted and his equanimity perturbed by petty 
annoyances, such as the payments of tolls along 
a highway. He is accustomed to unhampered 
travel on a free highway, for which he pays in an 
indirect manner with little thought given to cost, 
and with satisfaction for the ease of the whole 
matter which requires no extra time or thought. 

From the practical, economic standpoint of an 
individual, the cost of driving a motor car on a 
toll road is prohibitive in comparison to the cost 
of driving on a free highway. If, for example, the 
toll is one cent per mile, and a vehicle using the 
toll road averages 15 miles per gallon of gasoline, 
the vehicle’ owner pays a premium of 15 cents per 
gallon of gasoline, over and above regular gas tax, 
for the privilege of driving on it. 

It is better and cheaper for the vehicle owner to 
pay a sufficient amount in highway taxes to provide 
for all the state’s highway needs than it is to pay 
excessive tolls which limit highway improvements 
to specific highways, in disregard of a state’s needs 
as a whole. 

Let us consider why toll roads exist at all, what 
purposes they accomplish, and whether they can 
better supply a solution to highway needs. 

One reason which has been advanced in favor 
of toll roads is the inability of constituted road- 
building agencies immediately to finance a super- 
highway over a given route. To get the highway 
constructed, bonds have been issued to be retired 
from the revenues from tolls. The users of the 
highway pay in toll fees sufficient money to main- 
tain and operate the highway, meet interest on 
bonds, and retire the capital investment. If there 


is enough traffic to warrant a bond issue for a toll 
road, there is need for a free road, and citizens in 
any state should, in my opinion, be willing to pay 
sufficient highway taxes for its construction as a 
part of the state’s free highway system. 

Highways are public facilities financed with pub- 
lic funds. When a person pays fees for the privilege 
of using toll roads, these fees are over and above 
that person’s normal share of the cost of the entire 
road system. 

Furthermore, a free road receives constant main- 
tenance, thus assuring a continuous free highway 
facility to the people of the state, irrespective of 
whether the traffic would be sufficient to return 
enough money in tolls to carry the investment in 
its construction, and to maintain and operate it. 


y on existence of a toll road connecting two im- 
portant cities generally precludes the construction 
of adequate free highways which parallel or com- 
pete with the toll road, Thus the motorist is either 
deprived of corresponding transportation facilities 
or forced to support a private venture, in addition 
to paying highway taxes for which he is entitled to 
expect suitable free roads where traffic warrants 
their existence. To use such toll roads would im- 
pose an additional hardship upon purely local 
traffic between intermediate points on the toll road 
route. To use the toll road this local traffic would 
be forced to drive extra miles in order to gain an 
entrance, to pass a toll gate, and to reach an exit. 
This would mean doubling back and forth, causing 
loss of time as well as additional car operation ex- 
pense. As a consequence little use is made of a toll 
road by local traffic. 

An analysis of the length of highway trips extend- 
ing out of cities, made by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, reveals that 79 per cent to 88 per cent of all 
trips were for distances of less than twenty miles, 
and 56 per cent to 70 per cent were for less than 
ten miles. A toll road is not economically feasible 
for this type of local traffic. 

Commercial traffic is prohibited on some toll 
roads. So, again, the states must build parallel 
roads at comparable costs to provide transportation 
facilities for this important group of highway users. 
‘Therefore, a toll road can provide only partially 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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Laboratories for Democratic Government? 


By Lynton K. CALDWELL 


Professor of Political Science, Syracuse University 


the future of the American states and their 

place in the federal system, further contri- 
bution to the debate requires some measure of 
justification. There is no lack of literature about 
federal-state relations. But much of it appears to be 
collateral in the sense that the writers take their 
positions in defense of more particular interests. 
Whether there are basic issues involved in federal- 
state relations, broader and perhaps more signifi- 
cant than the interests involved in specific political 
programs, is the kind of question too often dis- 
missed as academic, theoretical, or unimportant. 

The question of maintaining our federal union 
is a question involving our form of government. 
Are forms of government important? Have they 
any meaning apart from their relation to the pol- 
icies we want them to administer? Certainly the 
functions we ask our public agencies to perform 
will have bearing upon the structure and powers 
of government. Decisions regarding public hous- 
ing, poll taxes, and social security assuredly affect 
our federal system. We have gone far in modifying 
the federal constitution by piece-meal legislation 
and judicial construction, avoiding inconvenient 
recourse to the formal amending process. Our form 
of government was once important enough to re- 
ceive consideration on its own “theoretical” merits. 
These merits appeared real enough to the genera- 
tion of 1787. Are they unreal today? 

The purpose of this article is to ask rather than 
to answer questions; to bring attention again to 
some of the basic questions concerning how we are 
to govern and be governed. The questions are 
not new. But they too often become lost in the 
confusion of debate over states’ rights and national 
emergencies, over who collects what taxes and who 
disburses the money. So long as we wish our gov- 
ernment to be shaped not by accident, but by de- 
sign, these questions will have relevance. 


FTER ALL that has been said and written about 


Nation vs. States—A Real Issue? 


Wi. in mid-twentieth century, does America re- 
tain the form even as it is said to be rejecting the 
substance of federalism? In an address printed in 
STATE GOVERNMENT One observer concludes that 
“... the trend to national government is over- 
whelming, inevitable, irreversible.” Are the states 
then to become mere receivers for a bankrupt fed- 
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eralism, and their governors executors for deceased 
sovereignties? Will we “nationalize” state govern- 
ments? And will we then discard the misleading 
and inaccurate name United States and adopt Sam- 
uel Butler’s Usonia to designate our single, cen- 
tralized, unified, national state? 

So logical a denouement seems absurd, for we 
know better than to assume that political behavior 
follows the rules of logic. Is it therefore fair to 
conclude that recent modifications of our federal 
system are actually matters of considered and de- 
liberate design? If nationalization of the functions 
of government is a product of thoughtful public 
intent, why have we preserved the federal form? 
Do we keep our states for sake of sentiment, or 
because to abolish them would be too much trouble? 
One may agree that the trend toward national gov- 
ernment has been overwhelming and to some degree 
inevitable. But to accept the “irreversibility” of 
the trend is another matter, and one that requires 
prognostication of the future rather than review of 
the past. If we accept the irreversibility of the 
trend toward nationalization we must conclude 
either that such is the determined and final wish 
of the people or that, caught in the “wave of the 
future,” we have no power to direct our course. 

The scope of possibilities is not confined, however, 
to these assumptions. Is it possible that Americans 
have not changed the outward form of the union 
because they really want to keep it, not as a political 
museum piece, but because they expect to use it? 
Under the pressures of war, depression, and inter- 
national tension they have for the time necessarily, 
perhaps, neglected the structure of their political 
homestead. But who would contend that the time 
to remodel is when the house is on fire or a flood 
undercutting the foundations? 

How much do we actually know as to what the 
American people think about the relations between 
the federal government and the states? Do Ameri- 
cans think much about the kind of government 
they really want? Or are they primarily concerned 
with getting more services without particular re- 
gard to.who produces them. Do the majorities in 
recent national elections indicate a considered de- 
sire for centralized big government and for na- 
tionalization of the federal system? The view is 
widely held that they do. But how conclusive is 
the evidence? ‘To what extent has the vote been a 
response to particular policies, programs, and _per- 
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gnalitics rather than a plebiscite on the structure 
of government? Until and unless the considered 
opinion of Americans on this question can be iso- 
lated and defined it is mere guesswork to judge by 
inference what they are for or against. 


Implications of Federal Grants 


Tus pirricuLty of identifying a consistent public 
attitude toward federal-state relations can be illus- 
trated by a brief consideration of federal grants-in- 
aid to all states regardless of need. These grants 
are to be distinguished from federal aid to support 
minimum services in the less well-to-do states. The 
argument for nation-wide grants is that national 
needs call for national programs administered sep- 
arately by the forty-eight states. Our constitutional 
system provides a federal government for what are 
determined to be primarily national purposes. But 
proponents of the nation-wide grants argue for 
state rather than for national administration of the 
program. Why? Surely not on grounds that an ex- 
clusively state function is involved, for that is belied 
by the grant from the federal treasury. 

It is sometimes contended that there are really 
no distinctly national, state, or local problems; that 
the tasks of modern government and the problems 
of society generally defy jurisdictional classification. 
The organization of public programs is thus a 
matter not of logic, but of political expediency or 
administrative convenience. Could we agree with 
Pope that “what e’re is best administered is best” 
we would have at least a common, rational basis 
for determining how our public functions should 
be organized. But this pragmatic test works only 
when we can weigh the merits of alternative meth- 
ods of administration. Over the administrative 
merits of grants-in-aid there is wide disagreement. 

The rationalization that in nation-wide grants- 
in-aid each level. of government contributes that 
function which it can best perform carries the ap- 
pealing implication that this method of organizing 
nation-wide programs is selected deliberately for 
reasons of efficiency in administration and economy 
in finance. Actually, many grants-in-aid are merely 
the indirect result of compromises designed to get 
a national program through the Congress or past 
the courts. 

For many proponents of national programs the 
grant-in-aid is the “‘better-than-nothing” half-loaf 
of out-right national administration. They may 
argue logically that if the national government is 
called upon to assist a program in every one of the 
forty-eight states the matter is appropriate for na- 
tional administrative action. 

The counter argument that each state has local 
circumstances that require the understanding min- 
istry of state officialdom proves nothing unless one 
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can also demonstrate that these local factors are 
real and relevant, and that federal officials cannot 
or will not properly take them into account. To 
argue the desirability of the decentralized adminis- 
tration of national programs by independent state 
officials brings the debate from pragmatic considera- 
tions of administrative methods to considerations 
of political theory. 

The grant-in-aid extended only to certain states 
which for a time are unable to meet some desirable 
nation-wide standard is another case. If most or 
many states can and do adequately provide a public 
service directly from their own resources, they give 
convincing evidence that the function is appro- 
priate to state government. Aid to states unable 
adequately to provide certain generally desirable 
services is honest recognition of the unequal re- 
sources of the states and need not do violence to 
logic or to the theory of federalism. 

Among those who actually favor nation-wide 
grants regardless of need, some see them as a happy 
way of providing popular but costly programs 
without the necessity of odious taxation at the state 
level. Others seek through simple Congressional 
majorities to achieve national uniformity in major 
public policies. Yet they are reluctant to discard 
the federal system that was designed to guard 
against the adoption of national uniformities with- 
out the consent of extraordinary majorities. This 
view represents a half-way station between dissatis- 
faction with the traditional federal system and out- 
right nationalization. Here is its justification. It 
establishes through the nation a policy approved 
by an electoral majority; it also reflects public un- 
certainty or disagreement as to how the functions 
should be administered. The balance may be shifted 
toward more national or more state control, but 
meanwhile it is easier to move one way or the other 
than if the program were committed entirely to a 
given level of government. That such freedom is 
needed suggests that in this respect, at least, many 
Americans have no clear consensus regarding the 
purpose and value of the federal system; that the 
die which would mold America into a unitary state 
or fix more precisely its federal pattern has not 
been cast. 


Is Self-Government Involved? 


I. FEDERALISM is less clearly the tenet of American 
democracy than it once was, what of self-govern- 
ment? Almost no one objects in principle to self- 
government. Almost everyone declares for it in 
practice. But there are wide differences of opinion 
about its meaning. Some of these differences are 
progeny of even greater disagreement concerning 
the meaning and implications of democratic gov- 
ernment. ‘They underlie much of the dispute con- 
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cerning the proper place of the states in the union. 

Self-government and democratic government do 
not always mean the same thing. Although they 
may sometimes be synonymous they may be as often 
in opposition. 

The American War for Independence was fought 
to establish the self-government of the thirteen 
original states. The American Revolution was 
not “democratic” in the eighteenth century sense 
of the word, nor did it initially establish forms of 
government which correspond to many twentieth 
century notions of democracy. The framers of the 
state and federal constitutions for the most part 
established “balanced” governments which con- 
tained important elements of democracy. But 
eighteenth century America was not prepared to 
accept unqualified popular or majority rule. 
The polemics of the period warn against the tyr- 
anny of majorities as against the tyranny of mon- 
archs. Popular enthusiasm for democracy came 
later, and with it the question of how majorities 
were to be determined in a system in which democ- 
racy and self-government by people in their local 
communities had somehow become identified. 

The great debates preceding the Civil War 
failed to resolve the issue. The unwillingness of 
the Unionists to permit the peaceable secession of 
the southern states demonstrated that to many 
Americans local self-determination was subordinate 
to considerations of national unity. 

Nevertheless, self-government in the United 
States traditionally has implied a high degree of 
direct and personal administration of public affairs 
by people in their local communities. Democracy 
also once had this local and personal connotation. 
To John Adams and James Madison democracy 
meant “town meeting government.” But, increas- 
ingly, democracy has become nationalized. Democ- 
racy still implies the right to vote in free elections. 
But the emphasis on political decisions at the local, 
personal level has for many given way to insistence 
that local communities conform to the policies 
elected by larger national majorities. 

If we could agree that a simple majority of the 
national electorate or their elected representatives 
should determine public policy generally we would 
have joined the ideas of self-government and democ- 
racy in the sense that they exist today in Britain. 
But our constitutional, federal system precludes the 
notion of simple majorities. Our national majorities 
are complex and sometimes cannot lawfully rule. 


Majorities and Minorities 


Wars AN American says that he accepts decision 
by a political majority he may mean a majority 
in his town, his city, his county, his state, in the 
United States, or perhaps even in the United Na- 


tions. If, on a particular political issue, all of the 
several levels of majorities concur, he has no prob- 
lem. But what if they disagree? By what majorit 
will he be governed: that which reflects the ma. 
jority opinion of his friends and immediate neigh. 
bors or that which represents the widest reach of 
the electorate? Will he base his choice on an ab. 
stract theory of federalism or nationalism, or wil] 
his choice primarily reflect his immediate, personal 
interests and associations? 

Under the older theory of federalism which pos. 
tulated formal separation of distinctly national, 
state, and local functions there was less diffic ulty in 
determining what majority should rule. It de. 
pended on the issue. But as the distinction between 
so-called national, state, and local problems began 
to blur, areas of potential dissension and conflict 
grew. Indeed, there was never a time when Ameri- 
cans were in agreement over the proper role of na- 
tional, state, or local authority. The political battles 
of Hamilton and Jefferson revealed disagreement 
concerning the nature of the Union which was to 
grow wider as the issues of free soil and protective 
tariffs arose, culminating in 1860 in the temporary 
disruption of the Republic. Today the issues are 
different, but conflict between federalism and na- 
tionalism remains. 

Conflicting ideas of democracy, majorities, and 
self-government confuse issues of internal state gov- 
ernment as much as they complicate the federal sys- 
tem. In many states, apportionment of representa: 
tion in the state legislatures has become a focus of 
political differences. The constitutions of most 
states were drafted during the years when America 
was primarily an agrarian society with a relatively 
even distribution of population throughout a 
majority of the states. Industrial growth and the 
concentration of population in vast urban centers 
have changed the picture. The social conditions of 
great cities have given rise to conditions and atti- 
tudes in many ways alien to the smaller communi- 
ties and rural areas. Thus in many states there is 
a distinct sectional cleavage between the big cities 
and the rest of the state. The legislature of the 
state, apportioned under the dissimilar conditions 
of earlier decades, does not give the metropolis rep- 
resentation in proportion to its actual numerical 
strength. From the urban viewpoint this is un 
democratic and unjust and in some states it is 
plainly unconstitutional. What should be done 
about it? 

Although basically unitary rather than federal 
in structure, state government in its representative 
character early assumed some of the forms of fed- 
eralism. “The New England towns and the southern 
counties were considered appropriate units to be 
accorded equal representation in at least one house 
of state legislatures. Where representation was nu- 
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merically apportioned it was in anticipation of 
population shifts that fade into insignificance when 
compared with the unbalance which the giant cities 
have wrought. Most state constitutions were drafted 
in an era of relatively little state administration. 
Municipal home-rule was nearly everywhere a very 
real thing. Today state government affects local 
government on almost every public matter. To 
give the great cities numerical representation in 
the state legislature would give them, in several 
states, absolute control of the state. Those who sup- 
port the urban view ask “Why not, isn’t that the 
meaning of democracy?” The opposition replies 
that democracy does not require and in actual fact 
cannot practically provide absolute, arithmetic rep- 
resentation. The big city is alleged to be able to 
protect its interests with less than a majority of 
legislative seats. The smaller cities, towns, and 
villages could less easily defend their interests were 
they in a minority position. They would be subject 
to control by the political organization dominating 
the big city. Mandatory reapportionment of legis- 
lative representation under constitutional provi- 
sions drafted before the great cities emerged may 
not be the best answer to the problem. Can the 
states organize themselves to provide self-govern- 
ment both for the metropolis and the small town? 
Is self-government what the cities really want? Good 
answers to these and related questions do not come 
easily, but the strength and vigor of the federal 
system depend upon adequate solution to these 
internal problems of state government. 


Does Democracy Point the Way? 


ie MAKE sense out of the federal-state and state- 
local debates it is necessary to discover the basic 
assumptions of the American people regarding the 
democracy which they invoke on behalf of almost 
every political argument. One of the most import- 
ant political facts of the twentieth century is that 
the American people have not yet achieved sufh- 
cient agreement concerning the requirements and 
implications of democracy to make it a reliable 
standard for evaluating political programs. Anyone 
who doubts this should take a public opinion poll 
in his own community and ask fairly detailed ques- 
tions about what is democratic and what is not. 
If he confines his inquiry to generalities he may 
find substantial agreement. But if he reduces gen- 
eral principles to specific application he may readily 
discover why Europe is so often puzzled by the 
seeming inconsistency of American principles and 
practices. 

Recognizing the complexities and intergradings 
of public opinion our inquirer might discover that 
he could sort Americans into two general groups. 
These he might arbitrarily label the “liberal demo- 
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crats’” and the “constitutional democrats.” Some 
of his democrats would remain fixed in one group 
or the other. To segregate others would be like 
trying to classify chameleons by color; they would 
shift their viewpoint according to specific issues. 
Perhaps they should be in other categories, but by 
tendency or predisposition most people would be 
in the first camp or the second. All would call them- 
selves democratic, and only by inference and in- 
direct questioning could their fundamental dif- 
ferences be discovered. 

The “constitutional democrat” could be iden- 
tified by his conservative tendencies. He would 
agree that democracy is a good thing if not im- 
properly applied. Assuredly “constitutional demo- 
crats’ would differ in how far individuals and so- 
ciety should be governed by the assent of democratic 
majorities. But they all would insist that there are 
personal values and group values, often local in 
character, which should be protected from political 
interference however constituted. The “constitu- 
tional democrats” would prefer the Constitution 
of the United States with its bill of rights, its re- 
quirement of extraordinary majorities to amend, 
its checks and balances and its federalism, to the 
unwritten constitution of the British. He would 
not necessarily hold to the status quo, but he would 
prefer that changes occur in an orderly, preordained 
manner. He is likely to set much store by local 
responsibility and individual choice. He is almost 
by instinct a federalist. 

The “liberal democrat” frequently would de- 
scribe himself as progressive in outlook. To him 
liberalism means liberty of the mass of the people 
to effect changes in the social order relatively un- 
restricted by courts or constitutions and unob- 
structed by dissenting interest groups or obsolete 
provincialisms. He will defend the civil rights of 
particular minorities as vigorously as the “constitu- 
tional democrat,” but he will generally hold to a 
much restricted view of so-called “rights.” Rights 
in property, for example, might be quite narrowly 
conceived. The “liberal democrat” tends to think 
in terms of mass need rather more than of individ- 
ual choice. He seeks the broadest possible base for 
democratic action and today on domestic issues is 
usually a nationalist because he believes national 
governments are the most effective instruments for 
putting into effect on the broadest scale what he 
believes to be the popular will or need. He holds 
that the national government is just as close to the 
people as state and local governments; closer, in- 
deed, because the massed strength of the common 
people grows proportionately as it moves to broader 
levels of government. The “liberal democrat’ is 
therefore seldom an enthusiastic federalist. 

Certainly the questions implicit in the dispute 
over the meaning of democracy are questions with 
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which defenders of the union of states will in time 
have to reckon. 


State Aid for the Federal Idea 


Pies THE states outlived their usefulness as 
“laboratories for democratic government’? Have 
they lost capacity for creative contribution to the 
solution of social problems that have grown far 
beyond their borders? Speaking at the ninth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States, Roscoe Drummond of 
the Christian Science Monitor concluded: 

That if the states expect to retain the power and 
prestige they still possess they must assume their respon- 
sibilities and show that they can render to their people 
a quality of public service and protection which cannot 
be duplicated by the federal government. 

This prescription requires much more than effec- 
tive state administration, important as that may be. 
The evidence does not support the view that the 
states can revitalize the federal idea merely by efh- 
cient, economical administration of routine services. 

In the earlier years of our union the states were 
often indeed “laboratories for democratic govern- 
ment.” In pioneering the frontiers of social legisla- 
tion Wisconsin did not wait to see what other states 
were going to do. Nebraska established a uni- 
cameral legislature without benefit of an extended 
experiment by other states first. The states today may 
not be less creative than they were in former years, 
but our needs and expectations have changed. 
Among persons familiar with the really constructive 
achievements of the states in recent decades, how 
many would agree that the states have exhausted 
or even strained their capacities for public service? 
But some may ask: How experimental do we want 
the states to be? The more urgent need, they say, 
is for greater uniformity among state laws. 

A state may be bold and inventive and yet avoid 
capricious experimentation. Great opportunity for 
creative contribution to the federal idea, certainly, 
lies in the area of interstate cooperation. State 
initiative may be taken not at variance with other 
states but in concert with them. The machinery 
for interstate cooperation exists and has been used 
to good effect. But the potentialities for interstate 
cooperation in strengthening the federal union are 
far from having been explored. The compact device, 
in particular, may afford means for enlarging the 
area of interstate regional activities. 

During this era of war and economic dislocation, 
centralized national governments have everywhere 
been on the ascent. Viewed from our narrowed 
perspective the trend seems irreversible. We may 
expect local freedom to diminish and centralized 
national controls to grow so long as the threat of 
another great war remains. But history moves 
rapidly in the modern world. Of one thing we 


may be certain, there is going to be change. Could 
we achieve a peaceful world with substantial eco. 
nomic stability, would the drive toward national. 
ization wane? If the war powers of the national gov. 
ernment were transferred to international authority, 
and if the powers of government to cope with severe 
economic dislocation were rendered _ inactive 
through lack of need, the position of the states jn 
the federal union might be improved greatly, 

If and when the pressures that have pushed 
toward nationalism lose momentum, will we wish 
or be able to establish a more even balance of gov- 
ernment among local, state, regional, national, and 
international jurisdictions? Surely our capacity 
to do this will in part depend on how well we 
have maintained and utilized the federal idea dur- 
ing the intervening period. Meanwhile, with the 
tide of world affairs now running against them, 
what counsel can the friends of the federal idea 
wisely take for the future? 

First, they can carefully reexamine their own 
position to test its validity. If the argument for fed. 
eralism has validity its friends ought to discover 
where that validity lies. In any debate it helps to 
know what can be proved and what cannot be 
proved, what ought to be proved and what one 
ought not try to prove. 

Second, they can consider closely the meanings 
of democracy in relation to self government. The 
question of whether this nation can achieve a more 
general consensus regarding democracy should be 
faced, even though it will not yield a ready or per- 
haps a decisive answer. For it may be upon this 
question more than upon any other that the future 
of the federal system depends. 

Finally, the friends of the federal idea can at 
every point stimulate the improvement of state 
government and the more creative exercise of its 
powers, not with much hope of immediately stem- 
ming the current tide toward nationalism, but to 
preserve and prepare the states for greater respon- 
sibilities that may in time be theirs to take. The 
problems of the big cities and of those states unable 
to perform unaided even the elementary functions 
exercised by states generally will require solution 
if the federal pattern is to be something more than 
a patchwork of makeshift compromises. That im- 
probable proposition—the merging and redrawing 
of state boundaries may yet require consideration. 

These may seem precepts of perfection. They may 
be counsels of survival. In a rapidly changing 


world the impractical and remote of yesterday often 
becomes the urgent and immediate of tomorrow. 
In putting themselves in readiness to serve better as 
laboratories for democratic government, let us hope 
that the efforts of the states will not be, in the 
words of a defunct enemy of federal democracy, 
“too little and too late.”’ 
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“All the Functions of State Government’’ 


A Report on Progress to Date in Connecticut's Project 
for State Government Reorganization 


By Ravpu P. SoLLorr 


Staff Director, Connecticut Commission on State Government Organization 


Assembly is in special session. Its purpose 
is action on the report of the Commission on 
State Government Organization. 

Less than a year ago, Governor Chester Bowles 
approved Special Act No. 28, 1949 Session, creating 
this five-citizen commission. In a politically divided 
General Assembly there was bipartisan agreement 
on the need for a thorough reconsideration of the 
state government. 

Noteworthy in its charter was the legislative man- 
date that “the commission shall study all the func- 
tions of state government.” This direction obviated 
the key weakness of most other such studies—there 
was no limitation to the executive branch. The 
legislative and judicial branches, as well as the 
constitution, were made the subjects of study. 

The principle of “one world” has found its way 
into government organization studies. No single 
branch can be made “more effective” in vacuo. 
The inter-relationships of executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches are here to stay. 


\" ruis is being read, the Connecticut General 


Five Citizen Commissioners 


Bipartisan agreement resulted directly from the 
caliber of the gubernatorial nominees. Each of the 
unpaid commissioners had a long record of non- 
political experience and interest in governmental 
affairs. 

Carter W. Atkins, chairman, is executive director 
of the Connecticut Public Expenditure Council; 
he has made a career of governmental research. 
James Lee Loomis is the retired chairman of the 
board of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Oliver B. Ellsworth is President of the 
Riverside Trust Company and the Portland Trust 
Company. G. Keith Funston is President of Trinity 
College and has a long background in business 
and government. James G. Rogers, Jr., is a man- 
agement consultant with extensive prior experience 
in business and government. 

The commissioners, all with other obligations, 
devoted upwards of fifteen, and as many as forty, 
hours weekly to their deliberations. 


The Working Plan 


The commission selected as staff director the 
man who had been the governor’s consultant on 
budget and organization. His background has been 
in management engineering, law, business, and 
government—federal, state, and municipal. 

In the formulation of Connecticut's first con- 
solidated executive budget, specific data had been 
developed to give the commission staff a running 
start into its work. With the executive budget and 
the State Register as its base, the commission 
divided the whole loaf of state government into 
twenty-two manageable slices. 

Each of the existing agencies of government (then 
believed to number some 108, since determined to 
be 202) was allocated to one of the twenty-two 
organization survey units. Provision was made for 
the coordination of inevitable overlapping between 
horizontal (across all agencies) and vertical (within 
specified agencies) survey units. 

A Commission Program and Policy Statement 
was prepared to define the commission’s understand- 
ing of its charter. This same statement served as the 
basis for negotiations for technical staff. 

Although less than seven months were available 
to do the job, negotiations for staff extended over 
three months. The time was well spent. Each of 
the project directors was enabled, through the spe- 
cific working plan, to submit a required outline 
prior to the contract commitment. The commission 
thus had early, competent estimates on unit work 
program, manpower, and budget requirements, as 
well as time accomplishment objectives. 

Thus, from the outset, the entire technical staff, 
whenever and wherever acquired, originated and 
developed its thinking against a single frame of 
reference—the commission’s Program and Policy 
Statement. 


The Survey Program 


Each department head was requested to desig- 
nate an organization liaison officer and deputy. 
Their duties were to establish entrance communica- 
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tions directly to agency personnel best equipped to 
supply required information. Simultaneously, these 
officers provided a continuing agency awareness of 
our survey unit activities. 

While negotiating for technical staff, we initiated 
the development of essential data for each survey 
unit. Binders were compiled for each project di- 
rector containing all pertinent statutes, digest of all 
prior related studies, directory of agencies and 
officers, digest of current administrative reports and 
bibliography. Ten-year fiscal histories and other use- 
ful data were added. This process not only ex- 
pedited the actual surveys, but also saved many 
more expensive and otherwise irreplaceable tech- 
nician man-days. 

Our operations were begun with an original 
appropriation of $50,000. The detailed, estimated 
requirements of our first survey units soon con- 
firmed the inadequacy of this sum to accomplish 
even a minimum worthwhile job. Governor Bowles 
promptly added another $75,000 from his con- 
tingent fund. 

The 202 state agencies were allocated to survey 
units designated as follows: Executive; Fiscal; Edu- 
cation; Health; Highways; Public Works; Inaustrial 
Relations; Agriculture; Conservation and Develop- 
ment; Regulative; Licensing and Examining; State 
Police; Military; Welfare; Hospitals; Corrections; 
Purchasing and Procurement; Management of 
Land, Buildings, Records and Communications; 
Research and Statistics; Legislative; Judicial; Con- 
stitution. 

Some 120 specialists were engaged for nearly 3,000 
man-days at approximately $70,000 in salaries. 
The project directors and their associates repre- 
sented a diversity of skills, talents, and experience 
seldom gathered in a single venture. Several were 
former staff members of Hoover Commission 
studies. More than half. had prior experience in 
government operations or surveys. Others had both 
specialized business and technical experience in 
the survey study areas. 

The commission, having confirmed each survey 
unit work outline, knew the proposed direction and 
required coordination of all. Therefore, for the 
duration of each project, its director reported 
weekly to the staff director. The weekly reports 
covered days worked by each staff member, budget 
status, staff services or policy resolution required, 
accomplishment objectives, or any deviations. 

Each commissioner was designated as sub-com- 
mittee chairman of four or five survey projects for 
consideration, review, and conference with the 
project directors. By this means, over-all workload 
for each commissioner was reduced and, at the same 
time, a degree of specialization provided to assure 
the most effective results in review of the various 
reports. 


As soon as the project director felt that the dj. 
rection of thinking and fact development had 
taken concrete shape, he submitted a preliminary 
report. Its principal purpose was to keep the com. 
mission fully informed and call attention to any 
required modifications of original work plan. At 
this time, also, were confirmed the accomplishment 
objectives for interim and final reports. 

The interim report, some time before termination 
of field work, provided a comprehensive statement | 
of progress development and survey trend. Major 
policy questions were raised at this time. Significant 
areas of overlap were here identified and resolved, 
From detailed consideration at this time, such addi- 
tional field work or coordination as required could 
be provided for. 

At this stage, also, the commission held several 
round-table sessions with groups of project directors 
to get the advantages of the exchange of ideas on 
broad policy questions. 

In most cases, it developed that the interim re. 
port represented 85 per cent or more of completion, 

In its final report, in addition to report-sub- 
stance along generally uniform lines, each survey 
unit outlined its recommendations in three groups 
—those which might be accomplished by executive 
authority; those which would require statutory en- 
actment; and those which required constitutional 
change. 


Synthesis 


From the outset of its work the commission rec. ! 
ognized the distinctions between organization an- 
alysis and management audit. It resisted the temp. 
tation to follow traditional lines in attempting to 
achieve economies directly. No mere elimination of 
carbon copies or file cabinets could establish a solid 
foundation for future governmental effectiveness. 
In one survey unit after another, the same factors 
were disclosed as fundamental causes of confusion, 
ineffectiveness, and waste. 

1. The management of the functions of the state 
government is so decentralized and so illogically 
divided among nearly two hundred separate de- 
partments, boards, commissions and agencies, as to 
lead to uncontrolled state expenditures, without any 
means under this system of producing an efficient 
and economical government. 

2. The citizens are not getting one hundred cents 
worth of government service for their dollar. 

3. The best interests of the public are not being 
served under this system of government. Too often 
the agencies under this decentralized system re- 
spond to interests which are special and local rather 
than to the larger interests of the people of the 
state as a whole. 

It became increasingly clear to the commission 
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that a mere functional analysis of major depart- 
mental grouping would be insufficient. ‘There were 
some obvious general principles applicable to “all 
the functions.” These principles the commission 
stated. 

“1. We believe our government is not an end in itself 
but a means . . . to assist free men and women to live 
their lives peaceably, securely and prosperously, in a free 
society. 

“9, We believe that our state government should be 
competent. It should do well the things it undertakes to 


do. 
“3. We believe that our state government should be 


economical. The citizens have a right to expect that the 
state’s affairs will be prudently managed, to yield full 
value for the dollars spent. 

“4: We believe that better organization—for responsi- 
bility, competence and economy—is essential to a better 
government. 

“s. We believe, finally, that ‘public office is a public 
trust,’ not merely a way of making a living, or of serving 
the interests of special groups.” 

By these standards, the commission made its 
recommendations. 

The frame of reference adopted by the commis- 
sion—Fundamental Issues and General Principles— 
clearly indicated that its work could, at best, pro- 
vide the foundation upon which progressive ap- 
plication of known management principles might 
perfect our state government structure. 

1. The statutory mandate called for a report look- 
ing to the most economical method of furnishing 
“the present state services.” The commission 
straightforwardly concluded: “It follows from this 
that the results of our recommendations, if carried 
out, will show up principally in the form of better 
government with its resultant benefits to the people, 
rather than in wholesale cuts in state expenditures.” 
This in spite of the fact that a probable $2 million 
dollar savings was apparent in one area alone. No 
price tag was placed on better organization. 

2. Citing the truism that “we cannot make an 
omelette without breaking some eggs,” the com- 
mission bespoke the support even of those whose 
responsibilities might be altered. 

3. Defining its task “to chart a pattern and a 
course of action” the commission called for debate, 
understanding, approval, or modification. It em- 
phasized that the third step of detailed application 
and installation must be shared by all agencies. 
Only with completion of installation can our task 
have successful outcome. 


Liaison 


From the outset of its work the commission met 
frequently with the leaders of both houses of the 
General Assembly. These meetings not only accom- 
plished an important exchange of views but also 
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were requisite in clarifying commission objectives 
and direction for our politically divided General 
Assembly. 

At an early date the commission met with the 
publishers and editors of the state’s major papers. 
Our working plan, survey program, and objectives 
were outlined. Subsequently, the commission met 
from time to time with the press—the political re- 
porters of those papers. These men understood and 
guided us objectively, as technicians rather than 
as representatives of any particular policy. 

Both the legislators and the press were largely 
responsible for the commission’s decision to release 
its report chapter by chapter in advance of printing 
the text as a whole. In this manner, chapter mail- 
ings were made directly to each member of the 
General Assembly and the governor, simultaneously 
with release to the press and radio. Our coverage, 
therefore, was point-by-point and, as a result, far 
more extensive and effective than if the entire 
report had been released at one time. 

As the commission came to the point of formulat- 
ing its own report, a Citizens’ Committee on State 
Government was created. Its members sat frequently 
with the commission during discussions of its re- 
port. A non-partisan group, they became wholly 
familiar with the commission’s work and survey 
techniques. When, therefore, they set forth to ex- 
plain our report to the people, it was of their own 
knowledge and conviction that they were enabled, 
through pamphlet, press, radio, and direct speech, 
to support our work. 


The Commission’s Report 


As its findings merged into fundamentals and 
principles previously set forth, the commission 


believed that the General Assembly, the governor 


and the people would be best served by brevity, 
simplicity, and cohesive pattern. The commission 
realized also that its report must be its own. The 
specialized technical studies had to be integrated 
and synthesized. The survey units could not have 
the over-all view. Their work, in many cases, was 
completed before other vital studies had resolved 
overlapping questions. Hence, although the survey 
unit reports will be available for next analysis and 
installation stages, they were not published as part 
of the commission report. 

Brevity and simplicity were served by confining 
the report to fundamental points of organization 
and major principles arising from findings which 
were generally applicable. The objectives of co- 
hesiveness and “single-pen” writing were believed 
essential. The commission engaged the services of 
Harvey C. Mansfield, now chairman of the Political 
Science Department, Ohio State University, and a 
Connecticut resident for a dozen years before the 
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war, as its editor-writer. The editor-writer sat 
throughout the final meetings of the commission 
and, having become saturated with the philosophy 
of the several commissioners, was able to translate 
their conclusions into language acceptable to each 
and all of them. 

The eleven chapters, the last setting out the pro- 
posed legislative program, were released at intervals 
of two to three days. This provided chapter content 
coverage on the first day and analytic or speculative 
stories on the intervening day. The wire services of 
press and radio thus were enabled to give broader 
coverage to these stories as gradually released. Fol- 
lowing this month-long chapter coverage, the entire 
report and legislative program were bound into the 
consolidated report for general circulation and use. 

The chapter titles of the report, which follow, 
indicate its pattern. The first ten chapters varied 
in length from 1,400 to 2,700 words. Chapter XI, 
containing the text of ten acts to accomplish the 
program and including a proposed constitution, is 
approximately 14,000 words. 

I. Principles 

II. Financial Management 

III. Personnel Management 

IV. Management in the Executive Branch 

V. Boards and Commissions 

VI. Elective Offices in the Executive Branch 
VIL. Strengthening Local Government 
VIII. Strengthening the General Assembly 

IX. Strengthening the Courts 

X. Strengthening the Constitution 

XI. Ten Acts to Accomplish the Program 
1. An Act to Provide for the Organization of the 
State Government 

2. An Act to Provide for the Organization and Opera- 

tion of the Departments of the State Government 
3. An Act to Provide for the Reorganization of 
Executive Departments 

4- An Act Concerning Administrative Procedure of 
Executive Departments 

5- An Act Concerning the Establishment of Admin- 
istrative Adjudication Boards for the Executive 
Departments 

6. An Act Concerning the Revision of the Constitu- 

tion of the State of Connecticut 

7. An Act Concerning Compensation of the Governor 

and Lieutenant-Governor 

8. An Act Concerning the Appointment, Tenure, Sal- 

ary Maxima of Executive Department Commis- 
sioners, Administrative Adjudication Board Mem- 
bers and Executive Officers of Legislative and 
Judicial Departments 

g. An Act Concerning the Appointment and Tenure 

of Executive and Departmental Assistants 

10. An Act Concerning the Receipts and Disburse- 

ments of State Funds 


Following is a summary of consolidations of 
offices and departments which will be effective if 
the proposal covering such consolidations is ap- 


proved. 


Existing Agencies 
from which it wou 
assume functions 


New Agency in full tn pay 
1. Executive Office of the Governor 5 ' 
2. Office of Personnel Services — 1 
3. Othce of General Services 2 5 
4. Office of Public Works Services 4 2 
5. Finance Department 13 8 
6. Labor Department 9 9 
7. Commerce Department 9 0 

8. Agriculture and Natural Resources 
Department ..... 27 2 
9g. Highways Department = 0 
10. State Police Department . 5 1 
11. Motor Vehicles and Aeronautics 

Department 3 1 
12. Military Department 7 0 
13. Education Department 11 I 
14. Health Department go 6 
15. Welfare Department 4 
16. Mental Health Department 9 1 
17. Corrections Department 12 0 
18. Housing Authority 2 ) 
1g. Judicial Department 9 0 
20. Legislative Department 9 1 

Subtotal-whole agencies: 184 (95) :18* 

Total: 202 


Next Steps 


The commission recognized in Act No. 1 that 
there cannot be an intelligent detailing of plans and 
specifications until the basic arrangement of exist- 
ing governmental functions is agreed upon. 

In Act No. 2, the commission proposed the ter- 
mination of its own existence—fourteen months 
before its statutory limit. The mission of stage one 
accomplished, the commission recommended its 
replacement by a temporary commission on organi- 
zation and operation of the departments. 

An appropriation of $500,000 was proposed for 
the job of detailing plans and specifications for 
operation of the consolidated departments. The 
commission noted that this amount represented 
only one-fifth of one per cent of appropriations for 
1949-51. It further concluded that this amount 
monthly was viewed as a savings goal to follow 
complete installation. 

Many commission proposals involved basic con- 
stitutional changes. These included short ballot (for 
financial and executive management); initiative, 
referendum, and recall (for executive and party 
responsibility); and new means of constitutional 
change. 

These constitutional changes being so funda- 
mental, it was clear that mere “amendment” was 
not the means. The commission proposed an en- 


*The thirty-five agencies from which functions would be assumed in part an 
equivalent to eighteen full agencies. 
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tirely revised constitution for submission to refer- 
endum in November, 1950. No attempt was made 
to write an “ideal” document. The effort was lim- 
ited to modernizing the language of the 132-year- 
old constitution, incorporating the proposals essen- 
tial to accomplish the state organization plan, and 
adding other matter now partly covered by statute, 
which the commission believed should be included 
in a constitution written for 1950. Act No. 6 car- 
ries the text of the proposed constitution. 

In Acts No. 4 and No. 5, the commission pro- 
posed the adoption of an administrative procedure 
act and the establishment of administrative adjudi- 
cation boards for the executive departments. 

In Acts No. 7, 8, and g provision was made for 
the appointment, without confirmation, of depart- 
ment commissioners, bureau directors, their exec- 
utive assistants, and confidential assistants. Act No. 
10 proposed the consolidation of all funds into the 
State General Fund. 

On March g, 1950, the General Assembly con- 
vened in special session. It is now studying and 
debating the report, which is available upon re- 
quest. 


Why State Planning? 


(Continued from Page 73) 


in Pennsylvania in 1826, the year they turned the 
first shovel of dirt of the Pennsylvania Canal. A 
good planning board probably would not have ad- 
vised against all canals, but it certainly would have 
advised the state to switch to railroads when it be- 
came evident that railroads were the more eco- 
nomical transportation (which evidence was avail- 
able many years before the commonwealth stopped 
pouring money into canals). 

In contrast to this inadequate transportation 
planning of a century ago, we might point to a 
modern transportation development in Pennsyl- 
vania—the Pennsylvania Turnpike. The State 
Planning Board first proposed this “all weather” 
limited access highway, using the incompleted tun- 
nels of an abandoned railroad project. This plan- 
ning proposal resulted in the construction of the 
toll highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh, sup- 
plementing but not replacing the parallel highways 
in the regular state highway system. The validity 
of the proposal is evidenced by the fact that, after 
nine years of successful operation of the Turnpike, 
it is now being extended both east and west so 
that it will traverse the state from Philadelphia 
to the Ohio line, and legislative authorization has 
been given for two north-south spurs which would 
provide Turnpike access to Erie and Scranton. 

There can be no good objection to state planning 


if we think of it as the function of Mr. Schacter’s 
planner: Applying orderly thinking to a chaotic 
future. But there have been objections to state plan- 
ning, vigorous objections. The objections have 
been so vigorous and so effective that, whereas we 
had at the high point of the state planning move- 
ment (in 1937) forty-seven state planning boards 
and commissions, we now have only twelve state 
agencies using the word “planning” in their titles, 
and only about half of these twelve are substantially 
the same organizations they were in 1937. 

Of course, if it isn’t the idea of state planning 
to which legislators and state administrators have 
objected, it must be the execution of that idea. I 
think I can best point out one of the early errors 
of the state planning movement by contrasting a 
1935 “statement of objectives” with Mr. Schacter’s 
definition of a planner. The “statement” was: 

“The purpose of this board is to furnish a means 
of coordinating and integrating information per- 
taining to the growth and development of the state, 
collected from sources existing and to be organized 
and to so formulate this information that all agen- 
cies of the state may pursue their several functions 
with the assurance that they are each operating in 
the light of all available information, in harmony 
with the other organizations and in such a manner 
as to contribute to a broadly conceived plan for 
the fullest possible development of the state—look- 
ing well into the future.” 

The truth probably is that about two-thirds of 
the early state planning boards were so busy co- 
ordinating and integrating and formulating and 
organizing on broadly conceived plans in a compre- 
hensive manner, that they forgot they were working 
with human beings and not with words. As much 
as I believe in state planning, I must admit that 
more than one of the early agencies probably got 
what it deserved—decapitation. If this be treason—! 

In spite of the high mortality among the early 
planning boards, a few of them have come through 
and are stronger and more useful than ever. And 
a number of the combined planning and develop- 
ment agencies, the development commissions and 
the departments of commerce, to which were trans- 
ferred the responsibilities of earlier state planning 
boards between 1935 and 1940, have survived, and 
are also more effective and stronger than ever. 

What about the future of state planning and 
development? What are they doing today that they 
weren't doing ten years ago? What are they doing 
today that they will not be doing ten years from 
now? What are the strong points, what are the 
weaknesses? What is the form of organization? 

In other words: Where do we go from here? 


Suggested answers to some of these questions will appear 
in another article by Mr. Pitkin in the next issue of STATE 
GOVERNMENT. 
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Toll Turnpike 


(Continued from Page 74) 


Small wonder, therefore, that revenue bonds for 
the construction of major extensions, to Philadel- 
phia and to the Ohio border, were eagerly sought 
by investment firms. Private capital was willing 
to venture since the engineering and revenue con- 
sultants had calculated the undertaking to be feas- 
ible. Thus an idea, originally condemned by some 
as being fantastic, has grown to be a monument 
to the foresight and sound judgment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission, and an inspiration to 
progress among Pennsylvania’s neighbors. 

The limited access super highway possesses certain 
fundamental advantages over other types of modern 
road. It makes possible material savings both to 
private and commercial vehicle operators through 
safe operation at high speeds in all weathers; 
through reduced fuel, tire, and maintenance costs; 
through the utilization of lower power in commer- 
cial vehicles; through the saving of time with con- 
sequent savings in the wages of operators; and 
through reduction of accidents with the corre- 
sponding saving in insurance rates. As a conse- 
quence, this type of highway, wherever built, has 
attracted traffic of all categories because of the 
comfort, safety, convenience, and economy of time 
which it provides. 

The principal contributions to safety are the 
medial strip which separates traffic going in oppo- 
site directions; the elimination of cross traffic by 
provision of separated grades; the full control of 
access by provision of scientifically designed inter- 
changes which permit unimpeded flow of traffic to 
and from the highway only at selected points, 
thereby minimizing marginal friction; and the in- 
surance of adequate sight distances for both safe 
passing and safe stopping in emergency. 

The effect of this type of highway upon the cost 
of travel is quite startling. The standards for de- 
sign are set so high that severe curves do not occur. 
The alignment of the highway provides smooth- 
flowing spirals which modern vehicles will follow 
without perceptible effort. Maximum grades are 
established to accommodate the limited up-hill ca- 
pacity of the commercial vehicle, and to permit it 
to maintain a reasonable speed. 

An operator of a major fleet of trucks has stated 
to us that one stop of a heavily loaded semi-trailer 
at a traffic light costs him one gallon of gasoline. 
Multiplied by the number of such vehicles and the 
multitude of obstructions to traffic in the width of 
a great industrial state, this item alone would jus- 
tify every possible consideration for limited-access 
construction. 

It has been estimated that one full working shift 
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could be saved in the time required to drive a com. 


mercial vehicle from Chicago to New York city if | 
a safe, non-stop, modern highway were available for | 


the purpose. Concrete dollar savings from reduc. 
tions in vehicle operators’ wages are readily ap- 
parent. Secondary savings would result from the 
more 
perishables to the eastern markets. 

The item of reduction in traffic accidents incident 
to operation of vehicles on hazard-free highways is 
not considered to be debatable. 

These characteristics make the modern super 
highway an outstanding contribution to the history 


rapid delivery of farm produce and other | 


of highway construction and planning in the United 


States. Where such highways have been built, the 
improved traffic conditions have resulted in a more 
rapid increase in trafic thereon than on the high- 
ways of the state as a whole. 
commercial vehicles to these high capacity roads 
must inevitably ease the burden and the expense 
of maintenance on those parallel arteries of lesser 
standards. 


‘des srate of Ohio would prefer to build its own 
limited access super highways as toll-free roads, and 
would certainly do so if such action were even 
remotely possible of accomplishment. We are faced, 
however, with the concrete fact of having extremely 
limited funds and a sorely over-worked existing 
highway system, state-wide. 

Present income is absorbed in large part by vitally 
necessary and ever increasing maintenance and re- 
surfacing expenditures, spread fairly uniformly over 
18,000 miles of the Ohio state highway system. The 
remaining dollars available for new construction 
likewise must be spread throughout the state, for 
the most critical deficiencies must be corrected in a 
priority above the highly desirable but not abso- 
lutely essential major relocation projects. 

Considerable state highway funds are spent an- 
nually on state routes in our urban areas where 
heavy concentration of traffic exists and where con- 
gestion is a major problem. Such projects are in- 
herently extremely costly, thus the volume of such 
work which can be undertaken is definitely limited 
This fact, along with the fact that cities are finan 
cially unable to carry this burden alone, places 4 
disproportionate share of the load upon the State 
Highway Department. 

As a consequence, a very limited length of supe 
rior type, multi-lane highway can be placed unde: 
construction each year. Decades elapse, and the 
Department of Highways i is unable to bring a single 
trans-state highway to the highest and most desir- 
able standards throughout its length. If it were 


feasible to do so, and if the entire amount of avail- 
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able funds for new construction were to be con- 
centrated on a single highway for several years, that 
highway might be brought to a state of modern per- 
fection, but at the expense of equally important 
routes in other parts of the state. This cannot be. 
The abandonment of normal reconstruction pro- 
grams for such a length of time would leave the 
state highway system, as a whole, in chaos. 

The suggestion has been made that the state issue 
bonds for the improvement of its system, more 
particularly that which is in the federal interstate 
system of highways. The Constitution of Ohio pro- 
hibits a total bonded indebtedness in excess of 
$750,000 which, of course, is too meager for use in 
solving its highway problem. The present system 
of financing highway improvements, as well as any 
proposed modification of the system of highway 
finance through additional federal aid or increases 
in the federal share, will not provide sufficient funds 
in Ohio to solve our problem within a reasonable 
time. 

The Ohio Highway Department, therefore, wel- 
comes the possibility for the construction of an 
Ohio Turnpike because it will provide a useful, 
high-standard facility over the greatest distance and 
through the most heavily traveled area in the short- 
est time. Why deny the motorists and the truckers 
the use of such a facility now when it can be pro- 
vided by a turnpike, but not by any other means 
within a reasonable length of time? By the construc- 
tion of a toll highway whose cost may be amortized 
directly from toll revenue, and by no other means 
now apparent to the engineer, the modern, high- 
capacity road which is needed today can be built 
today. 

We must have the roads. We reluctantly concede 
the impracticability of their toll-free construction. 
We are forced, therefore, to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple of toll-financing in order to meet the demand 
of today’s traffic for multi-lane, limited access, non- 
stop highways. In those locations where dispassion- 
ate analyses of traffic and revenues and costs indi- 
cate toll turnpikes to be feasible, we will sponsor 
their construction, provided other adequate means 
of financing are not available or forthcoming. 
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for the transportation needs of the public and, at 
its best, is only an expensive, expedient solution. 

Costly toll gates, with salaried personnel, must be 
operated and financed from the revenues of a toll 
road. Maintenance costs, interest on bonds and 
money to liquidate the original investment in con- 
struction all must come from tolls paid by the users 
of a toll road. 


If it is necessary to bond for highway construc- 
tion, it would be much more economical to bond 
for the construction of free roads. The cost of driv- 
ing over free roads, as calculated by the amount of 
tax imposed, would be only about one-third the tax 
necessary to finance a toll road. Toll gates and 
their attendant expense would be eliminated. In- 
terest on the bonds would be secured by the faith 
and credit of the state and would be at a lesser 
rate. Free roads would care for all types and classes 
of traffic without undue hardships. More numerous 
access roads would eliminate extra miles of driving. 

The very matter of actual construction of a toll 
road would very likely impede the progress of free 
roads by competing for men and materials. No 
savings in the cost of construction of a toll road 
can be effected by the agency which is responsible 
for it. Studies probably would show that the con- 
struction costs are greater when compared to com- 
parable construction done under the plans and 
specifications, inspection, and supervision of a state 
highway department. 

It must also be remembered, when referring to 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike as an outstanding ex- 
ample of toll roads, that this project was subsidized 
by a substantial grant of about 45 per cent of its 
cost from the Public Works Administration at a 
time when ways and means were being sought to 
provide employment in an effort to bring this 
country through a depression. Also, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, another federal 
agency, purchased the bonds. I understand that 
Pennsylvania states that 47 per cent of its turnpike 
tolls are collected from visitors from other states. 
Michigan, proud of its pre-eminence as a play- 
ground for the nation, would not want to impose 
excessive toll road fees on out-of-state visitors. 

I can see no way in which toll roads offer a better 
solution to highway needs than free roads. In both 
cases the users of the roads pay for them. A high- 
way network which serves the needs of all the 
people must be planned, with the needs of the 
state as a whole in mind. Priority of road construc- 
tion is given to roads most needed when highway 
planning considers the state as a whole. 

Highway needs in Michigan were analyzed by 
the Michigan Good Roads Federation highway 


. study committee, which included in its membership 


representatives of. the trucking industry, the State 
Highway Department, the Legislature, the County 
Road Association, the Municipal League, the Auto- 
mobile Club, and the road building industry. This 
committee worked in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation. 

This study revealed that all the highway needs of 
the great state of Michigan, with 9,400 existing 
miles of state trunklines, 86,000 miles of county 
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roads, and 11,000 miles of city streets, could be 
satisfied within a fifteen-year period by Michigan 
highway users paying less than the national average 
state taxes on motor vehicles, 

This fifteen-year program is based on an equit- 
able distribution of revenues to the state, the 
counties, and the municipalities. It provides for 
maintenance and replacement as well as new con- 
struction. It also proposes to eliminate some $880 
million of deficiencies on Michigan’s state trunklines, 
$298 million on county roads, $235 million on city 
streets, thus bringing the state’s highway network 
up to modern requirements of steadily increasing 
traffic, and keeping it there. The plan considers 
highway needs in all parts of the state, and highway 
needs for all groups of highway users, as well as 
the safety of motorists and pedestrians. 

It also takes into consideration, as part of state- 
wide highway development, the high priority con- 
struction of highways which would be the equiva- 
lent of turnpike toll roads. 

To satisfy Michigan’s highway needs by means 
of toll roads would be impossible. To isolate par- 
ticular routes and make them toll roads would be 
detrimental to the state’s over-all highway pro- 
gram. It would result in the waste of tax money 
to build competing, parallel roads for the use of 
persons who could not, or would not, pay to use 
the toll roads. 

Take the group who can’t afford to, or just plain 
won't patronize a toll road, plus the local traffic, 
and you have two groups the loss of whose patron- 
age jeopardizes the investment in a toll road. Be- 
cause a toll road must pay expenses and retire cap- 
ital investment, the same as any private enterprise, 
the public will suffer when times are bad. Main- 
tenance will be neglected and safety hazards will 
become numerous, endangering the lives of the 
users of the highway. Because of the many parallel 
roads in Michigan, toll roads are fore-doomed in 
this state. 

Toll roads are designed primarily for faster 
travel between large metropolitan centers. But, in 
order to secure sufficient revenue a toll road must 
pass close in intermediate small cities. Traffic con- 
gestion on state trunkline highways entering cities 
is fast fading as a problem for the small percentage 
of motorists who wish to avoid these smaller cities 
in order to reach their destinations in the shortest 
possible time. This through traffic is being expe- 
dited by the construction of so-called by-passes or 
beltlines on state trunklines around large commu- 
nities and by means of expressways through metro- 
politan areas. These by-passes and expressways en- 
able through traffic to move steadily and not be- 
come ensnarled in city streets. However, provisions 
must also be made for traffic in and out of those 
cities where expressways are not justified, and those 


cities which are by-passed. As toll roads approach 
large metropolitan centers, right-of-way costs be- 
come prohibitive and the toll roads stop on the out- 
skirts, leaving motorists with the problem of con- 
gested city streets, which problem a state highway 
administrator can’t ignore. Such an example is 
Pittsburgh where free ways are being planned and 
built at public expense to complete the job the toll 
road started. 

The sensible solution of highway needs is to find 
ways and means of providing the constituted road- 
building agency of the state with adequate funds 
to carry out a long range highway program which 
does the whole job. 

The President of the United States, in his mes- 
sage to the joint session of Congress on January 9, 
said that the development of our highway system is 
primarily the responsibility of states, counties, and 
municipalities. He urged a larger federal appro- 
priation to assist them. In no way did he encour- 
age private capital to invest in highway con- 
struction. 

It is a corollary that, if experience with toll roads 
had proven them sound, the system would have 
continued. Toll roads are not new to Michigan: 
A report to the State Tax Commission in 1g00 con- 
tains much information about them. The report 
reflects that a charter for a toll road was issued in 
1837 to the Detroit, Plymouth, and Ann Arbor 
Turnpike for a timber road. Charters were issued 
for other turnpikes until 1848, when a general 
Plank Road Law was enacted. Another act was 
passed in 1851 reducing the maximum grade. An 
amendment in 1855 permitted the substitution of 
gravel for plank. The first charter provided for 
toll gates every ten miles. A total of 203 charters 
were granted by the state. All these toll roads 
were abandoned in Michigan by or near the turn 
of the century. Incomplete records indicate that 
they had gradually deteriorated from bad to im- 
possible. 

The fact that Congress has consistently refused 
to make appropriations for toll roads, and that the 
Bureau of Public Roads will not allocate funds for 
their construction, points to their unsound econ- 
omy. Free roads follow the concept of the American 
way. Free roads have been a vital influence in the 
development of our country, and have contributed 
in a large measure to our culture. The economic 
significance of free roads which assure uninter- 
rupted flow of farm products, food supplies, in- 
dustrial traffic, raw materials, postal deliveries, 
school busses, and the business and pleasure cars 
of the motoring public, becomes increasingly great 
as our nation leads the way for the world. Let's 
go forward by providing sufficient revenues for free 
roads, adequate and safe, to satisfy the highway 
needs of all the people. 
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Report 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations.—Once 
of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission was 
that an agency on federal-state relations be created. Re- 
lations between the levels of government have not re- 
ceived careful, over-all consideration since adoption of 
the Constitution. Forty-two senators have jointly intro- 
duced $.3147 (a substitute for $.1946) to establish a 
temporary national commission on intergovernmental 
relations. The commission to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, would make recommendations to Congress on such 
matters as revenue sources and means of reducing inter- 
governmental tax competition, allocating functions to 
the different levels of government, and on grants-in-aid. 


Crime Conference.—The United States Attorney Gen- 
eral called a one-day crime conference February 15, with 
representatives from the National Association of Attor- 
neys General, the American Municipal Association, the 
United States Conference of Mayors and the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. Following an ad- 
dress by the President, the conference went into execu- 
tive session to consider means for closer cooperation by 
federal, state, and local law enforcement officers in 
stamping out illegal gambling schemes operating across 
state lines, especially in the fields of bookmaking, slot 
machines, and number rackets, and through the use of 
interstate contracts, national syndicates, and telephone 
and telegraph facilities. 

§.Res.202 has been reported to the Senate calling for 
full investigation of violations of federal laws on gam- 
bling and racketeering. H.R.6736 has been introduced to 
prohibit transportation or receipt of slot machines and 
other gambling devices in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. Also introduced has been H.R.7233, to authorize 
the Federal Communications Commission to delay com- 
munication, under certain circumstances, of betting odds 
on horse and dog races, and the race results. 


Federal-aid Airport Program.—Ihe Civil Acronau- 
tics Administration has begun to urge extension of time 
for the seven-year program of federal-aid for airport con- 
struction. The program, now in its fifth year, is due to 
expire June go, 1953. $.2875 (McCarran) has been in- 
troduced to extend it an additional five years. Hearings 
on the bill will provide state aviation ofhcials and others 
opportunity to present their views as to whether it is 
now necessary or desirable to extend the program and, if 
it is extended, whether the law should not be amended 
to require the C.A.A. to act through the states, as is the 
case in other grant-in-aid programs, rather than directly 
with the thousands of political subdivisions of the states. 
Highways.—A federal-aid highway bill, H.R.7398 (Whit- 
tington) , has been introduced. The House Public Works 
Committee began hearings on it February 28. The bill 
provides for a federal-aid program of $500 million in the 
primary highway system, the secondary highway system, 
and the highway system in urban areas. This is $50 mil- 


lion a year more than authorized under present law. The 
formula for distribution is unchanged: 45 per cent for 
primary projects, go per cent for secondary, and 25 per 
cent for urban. As at present, these funds are to be 
matched fifty-fifty by state money for construction, with 
a higher federal matching rate in the public land states. 
The over-all program as provided for in the bill proposes, 
appropriation of $630,750,000 each for the fiscal years 
ending June go, 1952, and June go, 1953. This compares 
with $523 million each for fiscal 1950 and 1951. 


Rent Control Extension.—Controversy is developing in 
Congress over extension of federal rent controls beyond 
June go, 1950. Hearings on extension are to be heid in 
April before the Senate and House banking commitiees. 
& 
Federal Employment at Eight-Year Low.—Federal 
employment has dropped to its lowest point since March, 
1942. Civil Service Commission figures show a total of 
1,948,g00 federal employees at the end of January. 


Highway Statistics.—The Bureau of Public Roads re- 
cently issued Highway Statistics, 1948, presenting annual 
statistical and analytical tables of general interest on 
motor-fuel, motor-vehicles, state highway-user taxes, fi- 
nancing of state highways, and highway mileage. 

Tidelands.—A House Judiciary Subcommittee has ap- 
proved an amended version of H.R.5991 which would 
give the states virtually all they have been seeking in 
ownership and control of the submerged coastal lands. 
The federal government would have jurisdiction over 
the continental shelf beyond state limits but would make 
a fifty-fifty division with the states of oil and gas royalties. 


Repeal of the Admissions Tax.—For several years The 
Council of State Governments and The Governors’ Con- 
ference have been working for more adequate coordina- 
tion of the tax and fiscal policies of the federal, state, 
and local governments. Believing that any revision in the 
federal tax structure should be directed at least in part 
toward improving the relation between tax systems of 
the different levels of government, Governor Carlson of 
Kansas appeared before the House Ways and Means 
Committee to urge repeal of the federal tax on admis- 
sions. His statement was on behalf of the Council of 
State Governments, the Governors’ Conference, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, and the National Associa- 
tion of Tax Administrators. If the federal government 
withdraws from the tax resource in question, it could be 
made available to local governments. This would enable 
them to raise a larger portion of revenue of their own 
for their own affairs in order to reduce the trend toward 
more assumption of local responsibilities by states and 
in order to relieve, to some extent, pressure on Congress 
for more federal grants to the states. 
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1950-1951 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 
Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 
In 839 pages, including more state-by-state tables than ever previously carried in 


The Book of the States, this new, larger edition of the standard reference work on 
state governments presents authoritative information on such basic subjects as: 


Administrative Systems Taxation and Finance 
Legislatures and Legislation Educational Systems 
Judicial Organization Welfare, Health, Conservation 
Constitutions Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 
Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 
More than 150 Tables Articles, Summaries by Experts 
plus 


ROSTERS OF STATE OFFICIALS, A DIRECTORY OF STATE LEGISLATORS 
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